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itself, but is positively useful as a part of the day's work.
Both for physical exercise and for moral discipline
some mechanical, routine, manual work is desirable. To
put it all upon a specialised grade of servile beings,
which is Mr. Ruskin's proposal, would be a double
wrong: first to these slaves by depriving them of their
share of interesting and educative work, some of which
is their due ; secondly, to the other classes, by over-
stimulation of nervous and mental powers through lack
of a wholesome admixture of routine-work. In an obiter
dictum Mr. Ruskin declares there is no harm in a man
"thinking all day if he can." There is a curiously de-
fective grasp of humanity in such a statement. The
direct reply is that a person who thinks all day will not
think sanely, for he is not leading a sane life. Critics,
like Tolstoy and Edward Carpenter, rightly insist that
specialised intellectual castes of persons, who have abso-
lutely thrown off all physical labour, are driven to
justify their unnatural life by producing an abortive
brood of study-bred theories and researches, artificial
products of literature, science, philosophy, theology, and
art, which are not truly sound or serviceable, because
their makers are not in true contact with the common
life. Whitman touches the quick of the matter, " Now
I re-examine philosophies and religions. They may
prove well in lecture-rooms and yet may not prove at
all under the spacious clouds, and along the landscape
and flowing currents/' Theories of life spun by the
over-wrought brains of those who are not living a whole
life cannot themselves be whole. It is only right to
acknowledge that this too has been Mr. Ruskin's con-
tention through all his teaching: no one has done
more to expose theorising not based upon first hand.sionstain this sentiment.eligious policy, and of a
